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THE BUDDHA'S PATH OF SALVATION. 



By James T. Btxby, Ph.D., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 



In the religion of Buddhism there is a bizarre mixture of 
subtle rationalism with rank superstition ; of paralyzing pessi- 
mism with martyr-like consecration and activity, which lend it a 
curious fascination. In the classic legend of the Buddha's life 
and adventures (as the author or authors of the Lalita Vistara 
developed it and our common English accounts present it) there 
are manifold and detailed prodigies of the most romantic and 
supernatural order, and strange resemblances to the wonders and 
teachings of Jesus, as given in the gospels, that form a problem 
of the most puzzling character. 

Beneath this highly colored legendary robe (into whose 
texture not a few sun-myths and poetic fancies doubtless have 
entered) careful critics find only a small kernel of historic truth. 
It was in the kingdom of Oude, somewhere near the year 556 B. 
C, that Siddartha Gautama was born. His father was hardly a 
king, but merely a powerful landowner of the military caste. 
Married while still a youth, the sight of the misery and death in 
the world soon disgusted him with life. He became a wandering 
ascetic, and first sought light and peace for his soul in the Brah- 
man ceremonies ; next, in severe penances and mortifications of 
the flesh. At length, under the famous fig tree, he made the 
discovery in consequence of which he took the name of Buddha 
— the Enlightened One ; viz., that the path to peace and the 
escape from transmigration and all the ills of rebirth are to be 
attained only by the absolute suppression of all desire and inter- 
est in life. 

For fifty years he journeyed up and down the land, preaching 
his new doctrine, founding and extending his orders of monks. 
When nearly eighty years of age, having incautiously eaten a bit 
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of young pork, his death agonies drew on. His last words were : 
"Everything that cometh into being passeth away. Strive with- 
out ceasing to enter into Nirvana." Then his spirit, it is said, 
rose through one state of ecstasy to another, until it passed into 
the unchangeable rest. 

Such are the main facts in the life of Gautama, the Buddha. 

What, then, was this famous doctrine of his, by which he 
solved the problem of the universe ? 

The Buddha's doctrine was not what we should call a reli- 
gious doctrine. It was an intellectual solution of a philosophical 
difficulty. It was partly a reaction from the current Brahmanic 
doctrine, partly a further and subtler development of it. The 
basis of Buddhism was the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul. To satisfy the moral instinct which demands retribution 
to the successful evil-doer and reward to the unfortunate righte- 
ous man, and to explain, consistently with justice, the frightful 
inequalities to which the Hindu system of castes led. Brahman 
faith had developed the doctrine that the soul is reborn after 
death, in a new body and earthly lot, corresponding to its con- 
duct in its preceding life. Why should one soul be born in a 
palace, and endowed with all intellectual and moral advantages, 
while another soul is born as an outcast, a pig, or a tiger? It 
must be, said the Brahmans, because the first had lived virtuously, 
the second had lived badly, in its previous existence. 

Now Gautama seems to have accepted without question this 
law of ceaseless rebirth and moral retribution. 

But the Brahman pantheism that accompanied it he had 
completely outgrown. He had come to adopt, in general, the 
Sankhya philosophy — as it was called — a kind of skepticism 
very much like that of Comte's "positive philosophy" or John 
Stuart Mill's empiricism. The idea of substance, either material 
or spiritual, was entirely dismissed. Beneath the properties of 
flesh or stone, of rarest gas or densest adamant, there is nothing 
that is permanent. It is only a collection of qualities, soon to 
fall apart, like a mass of foam that forms for a moment on the 
rushing brook and then vanishes. In the same way, in connec- 
tion with our sensations, perceptions, or mental faculties, there 
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is no permanent mind nor spiritual substance. The idea of a per- 
sonal self or individual soul is a mirage of fancy. To believe in 
it was distinctly declared a heresy — one of the three primary illu- 
sions that must be abandoned by him who entered the "noble 
path " that leads to Nirvana. All that exists is a ceaseless suc- 
cession of changes, an endless series of appearances, bubbles 
which one after another rise and burst on the ocean of time. 
There is no abiding reality anywhere or any-when. The exist- 
ence of gods and angels, in great numbers, was, to be sure, not 
denied. But their lives were all, like human lives, mortal and 
transitory. At the end of the Kalpa, or great epoch, heaven as 
well as earth was destroyed. The god, as a god, perished and 
began life again on earth in some other form, perhaps as a deer 
or a pigeon, a prince or priest, according to his desert, as deter 
mined by his conduct in previous lives. Everywhere this piti- 
less law of birth, decay, death, and rebirth ground on with its 
incessant changes, like an inexorable fate. "To prevent the 
enfeeblement of age, decay, death, and rebirth, this," says 
Buddha (Oldenberg, p. 217), "can no Brahman nor any god, 
neither Mara (the Hindu sat an), nor Brahma (their highest 
deity), nor any being in the universe bring about." 

Having accepted such an atheistic and skeptical philosophy, 
it was not strange, then, that the unhappiness of the world 
should weigh upon the Buddha like a nightmare. This uni- 
versal suffering of every creature is the constant burden of 
Gautama's preaching. As soon as he sees his auditors ready to 
listen seriously to the " revelation of the Buddha," he begins to 
impress upon them the rayless darkness of life, the universality 
of sorrow. His first sermon at Benares, which corresponds, in 
the Tripitikas, to Christ's Sermon on the Mount, in the gospels, 
opens with an exposition of the sacred truth of suffering. Birth 
is suffering, old age is suffering. Sickness, death, the clinging 
to anything fleshly or earthly, all is suffering. 

Tossed about, then, as men are, like evanescent drops of 
spray on this interminable Niagara rapids of change, constantly 
pouring into the gulf of woe and separation — how can man find 
peace and comfort for himself ? 
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The Brahman confided in sacrifices and prayers to the gods, 
and especially in the knowledge of Brahma. These rites secured 
the pious Brahman entrance to the heaven of Brahma, and if he 
had gained the mystic knowledge of the supreme spirit, which 
the Upanishads taught, he became absorbed into that divine 
spirit. 

But to Gautama this was unsatisfactory. Brahma, like the 
other gods, he said, came to an end as divine, at the end of the 
Kalpa, and must be born again on earth and be subject to all 
earthly sufferings. To become a god is an evil, for it is a path 
that encourages one to cling to life and brings the soul back to 
earth and its sufferings. None of these ceremonies nor this 
knowledge of Brahma could then give final and permanent 
deliverance. 

Our Christian method of salvation would have seemed 
equally illusory to Gautama. For to the Buddhist there is no 
eternal God, no eternal heavenly life; all, the highest and the 
lowest alike, are transitory. How, then, can we escape from 
that endless chain whose inevitable revolution brings us back, 
sooner or later, to wretched human life ? 

From Buddha's point of view, it was a remarkable quandary, 
a most knotty dilemma in which he had tied himself up. 

And his method of untying the snarl was equally remarkable. 

The origin of all this suffering, he said, is in desire ; the 
desire for pleasure and power, and the craving for continued 
existence. The way to extinguish suffering is to extinguish all 
craving for enjoyment or feeling or perception ; completely 
annihilate all interest in life or in our own individual being, and, 
especially, abandon all thought or wish for continued existence. 
Joy is to be banned, as the fatal temptation. As a flame, to use 
a favorite Buddhist figure, by sucking up to itself the inflam- 
mable oil in the bowl, keeps itself burning, and communicates 
its fire to other objects and creates new fires, so is it with the 
soul that has desire for earthly gratifications and a continued 
existence. But when this desire is extinguished, and we reduce 
ourselves to the holy state of absolute indifference to everything 
human ; when we reach the conviction that all life is a bursting 
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bubble, and by a peculiar meditative absorption we divest our 
consciousness of all feeling and thought and bring ourselves to 
a complete apathy and motionless stillness of soul — then the oil 
of life is emptied from the lamp of the body, the wick ceases to 
draw to itself new fuel, no new soul-spark is transmitted to any 
unfortunate successor, and the flame of existence goes out for- 
ever ; the enlightened one, that is, has abdicated personal 
existence and entered the " blessed Nirvana." 

As to the precise nature of this "blessed Nirvana" there has 
been much discussion among European scholars. 

One school would interpret it as simple annihilation. 
Another school declares that it is irrational to think that anni- 
hilation could be so attractive to millions of human souls, and 
that the Nirvana is a state on which we enter before death, and 
is, therefore, to be understood as an inexpressible calm and 
purity of being, more or less similar to the Christians' idea of 
heavenly peace. 

The conclusion of the profoundest students of Buddhism, 
however, is as follows : 

(i) The Nirvana is a state, not to be entered upon hereafter, 
but while here on earth and in the body. Indeed, this inesti- 
mable blessing can only be obtained by men, and, therefore, it is 
the desire of all other souls, not only those of animals, but of 
the highest angels and gods, to be reborn as men, so that they 
may become monks and thus enter Nirvana. (2) Nirvana is 
that condition of absolute calm and freedom from all wish, will, 
or feeling in which we crave nothing, not even rest ; in which 
pleasure and pain are the same to us, and we learn to look on 
space, matter, intelligence, ideas — even the denial of ideas — as 
none of them real or true. By beginning to practice perfect 
purity, righteousness, and pity, and then proceeding to various 
higher stages of meditation, trance, and insensibility, man may 
be rewarded by escaping rebirth. (3) But now, supposing a 
man has thus become a Buddha — a perfect one — and is not 
reborn — what becomes of him ? It is evident that he no longer 
continues to have personal existence ; for this is the very thing 
from which it is the merit of Nirvana to deliver him. With that 
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exalted conscious bliss, that holy activity, that over-flowing love, 
reunion with the beloved gone before, and continued spiritual 
life which constitutes the Christian heaven, the Buddhist Nir- 
vana has absolutely nothing in common. Text after text shows 
that the result of entering Nirvana is to bid an eternal farewell 
to individual existence. Nor can the one who has entered 
Nirvana be supposed to be absorbed into deity, nor to have 
found rest in some higher heaven ; for Buddha recognized no 
permanent Divine ; no eternal heaven. All the gods and all the 
heavens are transient and doomed to return to suffering. The 
Nirvana, in his view, was a state more abiding and more secure 
than the lot of any god. All else was transitory ; Nirvana alone 
permanent. 

Is, then, the result of Nirvana simply annihilation ? This is 
a question not only vehemently discussed by modern scholars, 
but which Gautama's own disciples more than once debated and 
asked the master himself to solve. The only reply which they 
got from the Buddha was a rebuke for putting such an impracti- 
cal question. When King Pasenadi puts to the nun Khema, 
a female disciple of Buddha renowned for her wisdom, the 
question, " Does the Tathagata (i. e., the perfected one who has 
entered Nirvana) exist after death or not ? " the nun declared 
that the Exalted One, the Buddha, has not in any wise declared. 
After, in various ingenious ways, trying to get the nun to either 
afifirm or deny it, or, if she would not do that, then affirm simul- 
taneously both propositions, or deny simultaneously both propo- 
sitions ; and having been unable to so corner the nun as to 
get her to commit herself to any of these subtle statements, the 
king, astonished, asks : "What is the reason, venerable lady, 
on account of which the Exalted One has not revealed this ? " 
" Permit me," answers the nun, " now to ask thee a question, O 
great king. Hast thou an accountant, or a treasurer, who could 
measure the water in the great ocean, who could say, 'there are 
therein so many measures of water or so many hundreds or 
thousands or hundreds of thousands of measures of water?'" 
"No, venerable lady, I have not." "And why not?" "The 
great ocean is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable." "So, also, O 
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great king, if the existence of the Perfect One be measured by the 
predicates of corporeal form. These predicates of the corporeal 
form are abolished in the Perfect One, their root is severed, 
they are hewed away like a palm tree and laid aside, so that they 
cannot germinate again in the future. Released, O great king, 
is the Perfect One from this, that his being should be gauged by 
the measure of the corporeal world. He is deep, immeasurable, 
unfathomable as the great ocean. To say, ' the Perfect One 
exists after death,' this is not apposite. To say, ' the Perfect 
One does not exist after death,' this also is not apposite. To 
say, ' the Perfect One at once exists and does not exist after 
death,' this also is not apposite. To say, 'the Perfect One 
neither does nor does not exist after death,' this also is not 
apposite." 

To our surprise we read that the questioner received this 
mystifying answer " with satisfaction and approbation, bowed 
reverently, and went away." 

As far as I am able to understand such an answer, I suppose 
it means that Nirvana is a mystery, so profoundly inscrutable 
that no words nor thoughts of men at all apply to it. Nirvana 
may be likened to a fourth dimension of space or a fifth dimen- 
sion of mystery, where no earthly language or conceptions have 
any sense ; even the very idea of existence or the idea of non- 
existence, for that matter, has no propriety in reference to 
it. Buddhistic truth is not merely the negation of all reality, 
but the negation of its own negations, the doubt of its own 
doubts. As agnostics, these early Hindus left our modern 
agnostics, such as Huxley and Spencer, a thousand miles astern. 

But how was it possible that such subtle speculations and 
sweeping skepticisms could attract such multitudes as Buddhism 
has, we know, attracted to it ? It makes one almost think 
Kenan's advice to the man who would like to found a new 
religion, not a paradox, but eminently good counsel, viz. : that 
the prophet should " make his religion very difficult, that it 
might be all the more attractive, and very absurd, that it might 
the more readily be proclaimed as of divine origin." 

But when we examine the rest of the Buddhist system and 
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the history of its growth, we find that it was not these meta- 
physical theories, but something much more human, that gave it 
its wide influence. 

To explain the favorable reception which the missionary efforts 
of Buddha and his disciples received, we must look not so much at 
his speculative teachings as at the spiritual life that was exhibited. 
It is never so much the theories of a religion that attract adherents 
as the spirit and example of its professors. The secret of the suc- 
cess of Buddhism was its lofty and tender morality. To put away 
lying and deceit, to give up all earthly ambitions and worldly self- 
seeking, this (Buddha proclaimed) was a better offering than milk 
or honey or any priestly rites. The pure, meek, and righteous life 
which the man who aspired to enter Nirvana must lead recom- 
mended the Buddhists to the reverence and esteem of the people. 
Their ten commandments forbade taking life, robbery, lying, drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, and licentiousness. These five command- 
ments are obligatory on all, monks and laity. The monks must 
also abstain from dancing, singing, and stage plays ; and, lastly, 
give up the use of gold or silver. If a monk ventured to accept 
money, not merely must it be handed over to the order, as in 
Christian monastic brotherhoods, but whatever was beyond the 
immediate needs of the brotherhood must be thrown away. The 
regulations in regard to celibacy were unusually strict. Not 
only must he who hopes to obtain Nirvana live a single life, 
but he must shun the very gaze of women. 

In accordance with this strict ideal, the Buddhists exhibited 
a self-devotion which knew no limits. It made gold to them as 
chaff. It hesitated at no martyrdoms ; it turned almsgiving into 
suicide. The devoted zeal and self-sacrifice, the unresisting 
gentleness and immovable benevolence of these indomitable 
missionaries, match that of the noblest Christian disciples and 
have tamed the heart of some of the fiercest and rudest races 
on the globe. 

As a man, Gautama was one of the most remarkable men 
who have ever lived. For he united the keenest and the subtlest 
of intellects with the most compassionate of hearts in an unparal- 
leled degree. 
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His teaching was most commendable, in the first place, in 
emancipating men from the oppressive yoke of Brahman ceremo- 
nialism. In place of its deadening and demoralizing ritual, he 
taught the intrinsic nature of salvation. It is not a thing to be 
obtained by the magic- of any outward acts, but by the purifica- 
tion and self-control of a man's own thoughts and feelings. 

Secondly, the gentleness, universal charity, and tender pity 
that Buddhism has inculcated are admirable. Buddhist princes 
have been distinguished for their tolerance. The early Buddhists 
established hospitals and abolished capital punishment. In 
teaching loving kindness and forgiveness of injuries no other 
religion can be compared with Buddhism, except Christianity. 
And in pity and reverence for the lower forms of life they quite 
surpass us, it being considered a sin to put out of existence even 
a flea or a mosquito. The savage hordes of the north and center 
of Asia that were formerly the scourge and terror of the conti- 
nent, under the influence of Buddhism, have become pacific, 
gentle, and exceedingly hospitable. The general testimony is that 
crime is less frequent, chastity better maintained, and the natural 
moralities better observed in the countries under the sway of 
Buddhism than anywhere else in the East. 

Thirdly, Buddhism did a grand work in the way of social 
liberation and reform. As women as well as men were permitted 
to enter on the path of salvation and join the religious orders, 
their importance was increased and their condition considerably 
elevated and ameliorated. 

Of especial service, at that time, was the work of Buddhism 
in breaking down the sacerdotal tyranny of the Brahmans and 
removing the iron barriers of caste. Whoever became a disciple 
of Buddha renounced the privileges of his birth. The Brahman 
who had become a Buddhist monk must no longer have any of 
that pride that feared contamination with one of lower caste. 
Buddhism welcomed the Sudra equally with the haughty priest 
or warrior. The prince and the beggar, when once they had 
donned the yellow robe, were on a footing of entire equality. 
This democratic element in Gautama's new church was undoubt- 
edly one of the great causes of its rapid spread. Throughout 
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the East the faith of Buddha became the welcome apostle of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. 

Such is some of the good work that the doctrine taught by 
Gautama has performed. But, on the other side, when we come 
to write of it from the religious point of view, we see at once its 
radical defect. It was not a religion at all. It had no god ; it rec- 
ognized no soul ; it knew no worship, and, in the early days,' no 
prayer. The only approach to spiritual or devout rites that it pos- 
sessed originally was meditation and the confession of sins. Ardent 
admirers have sometimes called it the Christianity of the East ; 
but it was a Christianity without a deity or a heaven. It was, in 
its origin, simply a utilitarian morality and a metaphysical expe- 
dient to escape future suffering. However beautiful the moral 
excellence that a Buddhist might attain, that was not regarded 
as having any virtue, sacredness, or authority, in itself, or being 
any ultimate end ; but it was merely a stepping-stone to the 
extinction of the man's own suffering. Noble and heroic as 
Buddhist ethics seem at first glance, they are, therefore, essen- 
tially selfish. They have no basis in duty, nor in a divine will. 
They have no sacred sanction, derived from eternal truth and 
right, but are simply a subtle scheme for dodging the endless 
misery, inseparable from human existence, by plunging into the 
bottomless pit where personal existence is no more. 

A second grave defect in Buddhism is that alienation from 
the life that God has given to us which is of its very essence. 
From the start it was a monasticism, a company of those who 
abjure the good things of nature and human society. It is not, 
therefore, a gospel fit for this working world in which God has 
set man. It encourages idleness ; it sanctifies beggary. It 
checks industrial and commercial progress. It fosters unmanly 
apathy in political and social life, and gives free rein to all high- 
handed tyranny. If its principle of living only as celibates 
and on alms supplied by others could be rigorously and univer- 
sally carried out all over the globe, it would bring all the human 
race in a single century very literally into the non-existence of 
Nirvana, by the simple means of the starvation and childlessness 
that would ensue. 
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Lastly, every healthy nature and every believer in a good 
creator must condemn the dark and sweeping pessimism of the 
system. 

Wholesale pessimism, like universal skepticism, refutes itself. 
For if, as the pessimists hold, man's whole nature and existence 
are full of discord, illusion, and evil, how can the pessimist's own 
reason avoid being tainted by the general inharmony, error, and 
hallucination ? He may pot admit this and may look on his pessi- 
mism as the very proof of his clear-sightedness ; but to every 
healthful mind it is, on the contrary, the proof of the disease 
within him — the smoked glass through which he looks. The true 
wisdom looks, not at the dark side of existence, but at its bright 
side. It meditates, not on death, but on life. It escapes evil and 
pain, not by yielding to it, as the effeminate Hindu does, but, by 
ingenuity and will, conquering it and transforming it into higher 
good. Even if there be evil in the world, Buddha's remedy is 
worse than the disease. It is not only the enthusiastic apostle 
that says to the world, " Rejoice evermore, and again I say 
rejoice," but the most logical of modern philosophers gives this 
sober judgment : "It is superstition," says Spinoza, "that makes 
sadness a good and every source of joy an evil. God would be 
a spiteful being, if he rejoiced in my weakness and my suffering. 
The truth is that the greater joy we feel, the greater perfection 
we attain, and the more fully do we partake of the divine 
nature." 

There is not only more faith, but also more sound philosophy, 
in that than in any dozen of the Buddha's best expositions of the 
path of salvation. 



